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—_— 
TOBACCO CHEWERS, SMOKERS AND SNUFFERS. 
(Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.) 


Me. Camsett,—The question is often asked and I doubt not by 
with great sincerity, “‘can the confirmed tobacco chewer, smok- 
gor snufler suddenly abandon his habit withéut endangering his 
ealth of body, and perhaps, of mind?” This is a very important 
estion, and I have frequently been pained to s¢e it answered in pub- 
jeprints, by those who evidently had little knowledge of the subject. 
do not at this time, intend to enter into an explanation ofthe phys* 
iological principles pertaining to this matter, nor to give the physiological 
masons for the positions which I advance, but merely to make such a 
saiement in reply to the question, as will enable those who desire to 
fd.themselves of their confirmed habits of using tobacco, to do so with 
comparative ease and comfort, and with entire safety to their health. 
And, perhaps, the most interesting manner in which I can intro- 
doce the subject, will be to describe an actual case in point. : 
ImAugust, 1836, a citizen of wealth and respectability called on me 
toconsult me concerning his health ; and especially with reference to 
lisdiscontinuing the use of tobacco. His story was briefly this. “Iam 
wproaching theage of sigty years. I have long been a confirmed to- 
bacco chewer. Several years ago, during a powerful revival in the 
chuch to which I belong, my mind became deeply exercised on the 
ject of religion, and I at that time became, as. f& trust, a believer in 
Christ. In the vivid perception of religious obligations and the lively 
aercise of religious feelings, I had a strong conviction that the us@ of 
tobacco was utterly incompatible with that spiritual, moral and bodily 
parity, at which the followers of the holy Jesus ought ever and earn- 
tly toaim. Such was the power of my conscience on the subject, 
that, enslaved as I was, and long had been, to the practice of chewing 
tobaceo, I yielded to the sense of duty, and at once abandoned the 
icidus habit. ‘The effect of this sudden change was dreadful. I 
wholly unstrung,—unmanned. It seemed as if a thousand oppos- 








forces were drawing me asunder in a thousand different directions. 
relaxed system was affected with universal trembling and debility ! 


‘ay brain whirled awfully with dizziness : and my mental and moral 


powers, were completely, prostrated. In short, I lost my reason, 
Was taken to the Lunatic Asylum, where I was under treatment 
weeks ; at the end of which time, though my distress was 
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much alleviated, yet | was very far from being restored to a healthy 
state of body and mind : and it was finally agreed that I had 
turn to the use of tobfcga, I complied with this advise and wag 
relieved from my afflicting symptoms. From that time to the py 
I have continued the use of tobacco, and have continued to feel tht 
the practice is utterly at variance with christian purity. Moreyeryj 
have long been satisfied that it is greatly injuring my health. I hay 
become excessively nervous and suffer @xtremely from virti 
other distressing symptoms—especially in the morning before 
I have become so dependent on my tobacco, that I cannot beam. 
ment without it, except when I am eating. I cannot even sleep with. 
out a cud in my mouth: and am therefore under the necessity of tal. 
ing some tobacco always when I go to bed. And yet 1 am 
convinced that this practice is destroying my life, and causing me the 
most unutterable gloom and despondenoy of mind. Such then ig 
dreadful dilemma: I know that the tobacco which I use is the cau 
of my bodif¥ and mental suffering, and that, if I continue the use¢ 
it will soon destroy my life, and yet I feel almost certain that if lde 
continue the use of it I shall lose my reason, which is a calamity 
ly dreadful.” ©“Now Sir,” continued he, ina most melancholy 
and manner, “is there any hope for me?” . i 
This was indeed a terrible picture to contemplate! I appreei 
the weight of his difficulties: and sympathized with the un ! 
sufferer. lL acknowledged to him that his condition was a trying one; 
but assured him that he might be relieved from it with perfect 
by rigidly observinga thoroughly correct regimen, which I then 
scribed to him. Hereplied that he dared not undertake it 
if I would go home with him and remain at his house till he hed pe 
ed the crisis, he would faithfully follow my directions. I complied 
with his request, and carried him through as follows. hs 
The first day on which he laid aside his tobacc®, he took nota 
mouthful of food of any kind, but observed an entire fast. 
most of*the day he kept in action in the open air, and for some houny 
labored so vigorously as to produce free perspiration. In thee 
he lay in the warm bath from thirty to forty minutes, and was 
ond scrubbed with soap suds, and then rubbed off briskly and 
orously with a coarse crash towel and stiff brush for several minut 
He then retired to bed and slept very well through the night, and tom 
the next morning quite comfortable. During the first day he felt some 
thing of the nervous distress and vertigo, which he had experiencet 
before, but it was very slight :—a light degree of the virtigo was a 
experienced the next morning on rising. At breakfast time he atetw 
thin unleavened wafers, made of unbolted wheat meal, and wei 
less than an ounce each, chewing them very fully and drinki 
ing. Then was in action in the open air till dinner time, when 
three wafers, eating them in like manner, without drink—then 
again till tea time, when he took two more wafers as before. 
the day his exercise aimed at producing a determination to the 
and increasing perspiration. The second night he slept sweetly and 
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ealthy much less vertigo or uncomfortable feeling ofany kind the next morn- 
ing. ‘The regimen of the third day was the same as that of the second 

' witha small increase in the quantity of food for each meal, and the 
J warm bath at night. But it seemed next to impossible to keep him 
that fom breaking away from restraint in regard to quantity of food. My- 
7 gifand his faithful and affectionate daughter were obliged to watch 
s as we would a lunatic; and by such means we carried him 
ty omar h increasing the quantity of his food—-confining him to a 
ei ple vegetable diet, and keeping up his exercise in the open air, and 
| vid, ing his warm bath every two or three evenings, till in the course 
ped or ten days, he was entirely emancipated from his old habit, 


a 
a 


gd was as @ new man rejoicing in the consciousness of a new existence. 
was then obliged to leave him and the city of his residence : but be- 
el departed, I solemnly warned him that if he soon indulged in 
moss or free living or even in excessive quantity of food of any kind, he 
wid most assuredly bring back upon himself many, if not all his dis- 
ffesing symptoms, and perhaps, sickness and insanity ; but if he per- 
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he severed in well doing, his health would continue to improve and his 
y tone — of life to increase. 

~ | ‘Thaye not seen him since, nor directly heard from him ; but I now 
ciateh | By tO every one who isa degraded slave to the use of tobacco, and 
unete sincerely desires to be emancipated, “the way is open before you.” 
one; ork out your own‘salvation. Whatever may be your age or’con- 


dition—however long established and powerful your habit, by strictly 
pursuing the course I have presented to you in the foregoing case, you mY 
jay at any time abandon the use of tobacco in any form, with entire nn 
, and with great advantage to your health ; but if your habit is 
feply rooted and your health considerably affected by it, you ought 
elully to observe every particular in the regimen of the above case. 
Tfyou are much given to the use of tobacco, and suddenly abandon 
i and continue to “feed yourself without fear”—if you continue in ¢, 
ss living or even in the indulgence of an excessive quantity. of fodd, 
will, in all cases, and inevitably, very greatly increase the distress- 
ig feelings attendant on such changes, and your difficulty of persever- 
ing till you have overcome and subdued your old. appetite: and though 
joumay through much tribulation succeed, and experience an im- 
provement in health, yet you always run the risque of a fit of sickness 
tidperhaps the loss of reason. 
r the change is once fairly made, if any one chooses gradually to 
lin to his former habits of living; he can do so, but with a risque 
always in proportion to the error of those habits. | 
Boston, March 9, 1838. S. Granam. 
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’ ANOTHER STRONG CASE. 
Pi following article copied from the New England Spectator, of 






11, 1836, will serve still further to illustrate the principles advanc- 
| “the foregoing, and impress our readers more powerfully with the 
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conviction ofthe importance of abandoning or abstaining from so pete 
nicious a substance as tobacco, in every form. 


Temperance House, New York, March 2, 1836, 


Dear Sir,—When Mr W. came to my house, he said he had 
in the excessive use of tobacco, and he wished to place himself ing 
situation which would enable him to lay it aside; yet he desired to mm 
serve to himself the privilege of chewing tobacco occasionally at his 
office, if he should find his health suffering from the want of it. This 
was the first compromise I ever made of the kind ; and this I did, be 
cause I was told that he was a man of unyielding firmness ; and he ask. 
ed this privilege but for one fortnight, at the expiration of which time 
he was to leave the house, or abandon the use of tobacco in his office, 

During the fortnight, he took the weed but a few times, and thenit 
made him both dizzy and drunk, as he expressed it. Saturday evening 
before the expiration of his fortnight, he came home with a violent 
pain in his head, bathed his feet and retired to bed. On Monday be 
went out, and then took his bed for four weeks, as it proved. 

I industriously betook myself to all the means afforded by a si 
and natural regimen ; and the most efficacious one was thorough clean 
ing of the skin. He was washed faithfully in weak pearlash . 
from head to foot, till the greasy or glutinous covering which had long 
been accumulating on his surface, was taken away. And what do 
imagine was the result? When the skin was well cleansed and the 
pores opened,a fume like that from a tobacco cask issued from his skin” 
so strong, that it was unpleasant to be near him. This lasted two days; 
during which time he was. freely washed in vinegar and water. ° 

Derangement now followed ; and he went through the whole proces 
of delirium tremens, 1\t was painful tosee him. He beheld and heard 
strange things ; thought himself in danger, and begged that some one 
would stay by and protect him. I called the aid of Dr. B——, a man 
of thoroughly correct views, and he pronounced his case, (as we hat 
anticipated,) insanity occasioned by tobacco. The patient conti 
in this situation about three days ; and then followed a total prostration” 
of strength, loss of appetite, and the most doleful melancholy image 
ble. It was painful to stand by his bed, and hear his groans, and see 
his countenance. ‘There was no pain in head, body, or limb, all this 
time, but an indiscribable wretchedness : sometimes weeping, but nef 
er smiling. * 

I watched over him with the most intense anxiety from. five in 
yor bag eleven at night; and when I left him, it was always in 
care of Mr 
ceasing. 

He had a numerous train of fashionable friends; and they ga’ 
around, recommending their nostrums ; some insisting on beef ste 
and brandy, some chicken, and some tobacco. But the doctor 
firmly with me, and insisted on gruel and toast water ; and, ha 
we had unbounded influence over the patient’s mind, and he 
neither eat, drink, nor consent to be moved; only at our 





,whose unwearied and well directed attention was Ur” 
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fn short, he was managed exactly at our discretion in all points; and 
the result was a happy one. His skin became lively, and possessed al- 
most the freshness and beauty of a child. He gradually and surely re- 
gained his health and strength, carefully eating the purest food, and 

ing the most fervent gratitude that he had fallen into such 
hands. East Tuesday, he left us to goto his family in the country. 
Yesterday I received word that he was doing well. 
“This case speaks volumes in the cause of simplicity and truth; and 
arely, if such lessons will not teach us, we cannot be taught. 

Yours respectfully, AsenatH NicHo.son. 





—_—_—_— 


@STIMONY OF DISTINGUISHED PHYSICIANS AND PHILOSOPHERS IN 
FAVOR OF A VEGETABLE DIET. 


fnour fourth No. p. 56, we remarked that we intended to present 
qr readers, in some future number of the Journal, the testimony, of 
sme of the most distinguished physicians and philosophers, who have 
foarished at different periods in the history of man, to show that the 
doctrine which professor A. G. Smith thinks so erroneous, has not only 
heen received and advocated by a few of the ancients and moderns, 
but by men of great learning and research in all ages. ‘ 
ancient Greeks” says Porphyry, ‘lived entirely on the fruits of thé 
ath.” “The ancient Syrians abstained from every species of animal 
fod.” ‘By the laws of Triptolemus the Athenians were strictly com- 
maded to abstain from all living creatures.” ‘“E'ven so late as the 
a of Draco, the Attic oblations consisted only of the fruits of the 
” 


“The Greek historians when describing the primitive ages of the 
word, relate thatthe first of men regaled on every mild and wholesome 
hab they could discover, and on such fruits as the trees spontaneously 

r0 :—that the food of the primeval generations was different ac- 

Ming to the respective productions of various countries :—the an- 
tent Arcadians lived on acorns; the Argives on pears; the Athenians 

” 

e behold Fabricus” (concerning whom the king of Epire, declar- 
td that, it was easier to turn the sun from his course, than this vener- 
ible patriot from his principles) “after having been honored with several 

lamphs, eating,” says Seneca, “in a corner of his cottage, the pulse he 
lad himself raised and gathered in his garden.” 

Romans were so fully persuaded of the superior effects of a 


| Wgetable diet, that besides the private examples of many of their 


atmen, they publicly countenanced this mode of diet jn their laws 
ing food; among which were the Lex Fannia and the Lex 

linia, which allowing but very little flesh, permitted promiscuous! 
i without limitation, all manner of things gathered from the poses | 

Mm shrubs and from trees.” 

‘It is best to accustom ourselves to eat no flesh at all’ says Plutarch, 
‘ot the earth affords plenty enough of things, not only fit for nourish- 
but for enjoyment and delight: some of which may be eaten 
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Without much preparation, and others may be made pleasant by adding 
divers-other things to them.” 

“You ask me” continues Plutarch, “for what reason Pythagorus ab. 
stained from eating the flesh of brutes?” “For my part I am astonished 
to think, on the contrary, what appetite first induced man to taste ofa 
dead carcass; or what motive could suggest the notion of nourishing 
himself with flesh of animals which he saw the moment before, b 
bellowing, walking and looking about them. How could he bear fp 
see an impotent and defenceless creature, slaughtered, skinned and 
up for food? How could he endure the sight of the convulsed limbs 
and muscles ? how bear the smell arising from the dissectién ? Whence 
happened it that he was not disgusted and struck with horror whep 
he came to handle the bleeding flesh, and clear away the clotted blood 
and humors from the wounds? 

‘““We should therefore rather wonder at the conduct of th 
first indulged themselves in this horrible repast, than at such as have 
humanely abstained from it.” 

Porphyry of Tyre, who lived about the middle of the third 
and was a favorite disciple of Plotinus, the Platonist, endeavours in 
celebrated book concerning abstinence from animal food, to revive 
primeval simplicity of diet,and exclaims violently against the use: 
flesh meat. He addresses his book to Firmus Castricius, who had te 
linquished the Pythagorian abstinence and tells him, “you owned 
ys lived among us, that a en py diet was preferable to animal fog 

th for preserving health and for facilitating the study of Philosophy 
and now since you have eat flesh, your own experience must con’ 
you that what you then confessed, was true. It was not from th 
who lived on vegetables that robbers or murderers, sycophants 
rants have proceeded; but from flesh eaters. The necessaries of 
are few and easily acquired, withovt violating justice, liberty, 
or peace of mind: whereas luxury obliges those vulgar souls who 
delight in it, to covet riches, to give up their liberty, to sell justice 
mispend their time, to ruin their health, and to renounce the joy 
upright conscience.” tc 

He takes pains to persuade men of the truth of the two followity 
propositions. “4 

Ist. “That a conquest over the appetites and passions will greall 
contribute to preserve health and to remove distempers. 

2d. “That asimple vegetable food being easily procured saga 
Sarees is a mighty help toward obtaining this conquest over 

ves ” 
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To prove the first proposition he appeals to experience, and 
that many of his acquaintance who had disengaged themselves it 
the care of amassing riches, and turning their thoughts to spiritual 
jects, had got rid entirely of their bodily distempers. 

In confirmation of the second proposition he argues in the 
manner. “Give mea man who considers seriously, what he is, W 
he came, and whitliér he must go, and from these consideratia 
solves not to be led astray nor governed by his passions, and let § 
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man tell me whether a rich animal diet is more easily procured or in-® 
cites less to irrégular passions and appetites than a light vegetable diét# 
pat if neither he; nor *a physician, ‘nor indeed, any reasonable man 
r, dares to affirm this: why do we oppress ourselves with ~ 
gimal food, and why do we not: together with luxury and flesh meat, 
throw off the encdmbrances and snares which attend them,” 
from Sir William Tempie’s Essay on health and long 
what passed before the flood we know little frofn scripture 
: the length of their lives: sc as I shall only observe upony 
that petiod of time, that men, are thought neither ‘to have eat flesh 
por drunk*wine before it ended. For to Noah, first, seems to have 
een given, the liberty of feeding upon ;living creatures, and the pre- 
rgative of planting the vine.» Since that time we meet with but litfle 
mention of very long lives in any stories, either sacred or profane, be- 
, triarchs of the Hebrews, the brachmans among the old In- 
dians,and the Brazilians at the time that country Was discovered: by 
peans.. Many of those were said then to have lived two hundred 
wd some three hundred years. The same terms of life are attributed 
tothe old brachthans ; and how long those, of the patriarchs were, is 
geotded in scripture. Upon‘all thése I shall observe, that the patri- 
ahs’ abodes were not in cities, but.in open countries andrfields« that 
their lives were pastoral, and employed in some serts of agricultuges 
that they were of the same race to what their marriages were generally 
@afined : that their diet was simple, as that of the engents is gen-. 
ally represented ; among whom flesh and wine were seldom uséd, but: 
@merifices or solemn feasts. The brachmans were all of the same 
tees, lived in fields and in woods after the course of their studies was 
eaded, and fed only upon rice, milk and herbs. The Brazilians, when 
first discovered, lived the most natural, original lives of mankind, so 
freqiently described in ancient countries, before laws, or property, or 
famade entrance among them; and so their customs may be con- 
to have been yet more simple than either of the other two. 
lived without business or labor further than for their necessary 
by gathering fruits, herbs and plants. They knew no drink but 
waler: were not tempted to eat or drink beyond common appetite 
ad thirst: were not troubled with either public or domestic cares, nor 
lnew any pleasures but the most simple and natural 
“From all these examples and customs it may probably be concluded, 
that the common ingredients of health and long life. are great temper- 
mee, open air, easy labor, little care, simplicity of diet, rather fruits 
wd plants than flesh, which easier corrupts, and water which preserves 
radical moisture, without too much increasing the radical heat. 
, Sickness, decay and death proceed commonly, from the one 
es fast upon the other, and at length wholly extinguishing it.” 
’ from Cullen’s Lectures on the Materia Medica. Vegetable 
diment, as never over-distending the vessels or loading the system, 
lever interrupts the stronger motions of the mind, while the heat, ful- 
and weight of animal food, is an enemy. tosits vigorous efforts. 
, then, does not so much consist in the quantity, for that 
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-always will be regulated by our appetite, as in the quality, viz; , 
large proportion of vegetable aliment. 

Lord Bacon in his treatise on Life and Deatlt, say8: “It seems toby 
approved by experience that, a spare, and almost Pythagorian diet, 
such as is either prescribed by thé strittest monastic ‘life or practiced 
by hermits, is most favorable to.long life,” 

The following extract from ‘“‘An Essay on Health afd Long Life, 
by George Cheyne, M.D. F. R..S. Sixth edition, Londo 1725,” . 
shows that’ more than a hundred years ago, one of the most leamed 
and eminent physicians of his day considered the free use of anima} 
food a principal cause of those very diseases which now, A. G. 
Smith, would have us eat flesh to cure or prevént. +s 

*There is no chronical distemper whatseever, more universal, more ob- 
stinate, and more fatal in Britian than the scurvy, taken jn its general 
extent. Scarce any one chronical distemper but owes its origipto a 
scorbutic caghexie} or is $9 complicated with it, that it furni the 
most cruel and most obstinate symptoms.” To it we owe all the drop- 
sies that happen after the meridian of life ; all diabetes, asthmpas, con- 
stimptions, of several kinds; many sorts of colies and Wiarrheas; some 
kinds of gouts and rheumatisms, all palsies, various kinds of ulcers, 
and ‘possibly the cancer itself; and most cutaneous foulnesses, “i 
constitutions and bad digestions ; vapours, melancholy and almost 
nervous distempers whatsoever. And what a plentiful source of mis 
eries} the last are, the’ afflicted best can tell. And scarce any one 
chronical distemper whatever, but has some degree of this evil faithful. . 
ly attending it. The reason why the scurvy is peculiar to this 
and so fruitful-of miseries is that, it is produced by causes mostly speo- 
ial and particular to this Island: to wit, the indulging so much in an- 
imal food and strong fermented liquors, sedentary and confined employ- 
ments, &c. 

_ “Though the inhabitants of Britian live, for the most part, as longs 
those of a warmer climate, and probably rather longer, yet scarce any 
one, especially those of the better sort, but becomes crazy and suffer 
under some chronical distemper, or other before he arrives at old ags 

“Nothing less than a very moderate use of animal food and thatof 
the least exciting kind, and a more moderate use of spirituous liquors, 
due exercise, &c. can keep this Hydra under. And nothing else than 
A TOTAL ABSTINENCE FROM ANIMAL FOOD AND ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS, CaS 
TOTALLY EXTIRPATE IT!” 

It is well known that Dr. Cheyne, after the experience of thirty years 
extensive practice, a considerable part of which time, he con i 
wholly to a vegetable diet—strenuously contended for the superiori 
of a pure vegetable diet over any other, for the promotion of sound 
vigorous health and long life. 

The following extract from Dr. Buchan’s, treatise on diet shows that 
he, nearly a hundred years later, entertained the same views, as thos 
advanced by Dr. Cheyne. 

“Indulgence in animal food,” says Dr Buchan, “renders men dull 
and unfit for the pursuits of science, especially when it is 
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qth the free use of strong liquors. I am inclined to think that-con- « 
sumptions so common in England, are, in part, owing to the great use 

of animal food. But the disease most,common to this country is the 
scurvy. One finds a dash of it in almost every family, and in some 
the taint is very deep. A disease so general must have a general cause, 
and there ismmone so obvious as the great quantity of animal food dew 
youred by the natives. «As.a proof that scurvy arises from this cause, 
we are in possession of-no remedy for that disease equal to the free 


' ‘us@ of fresh vegetables.* By the am use of animal food, a 
w 


id diathesis is induced in the system} which predisposes toy vari- 
p of disorders. I am fully convinted that many of those obstinate 
laints for which we are ata loss toaccount, and which we find it 
‘gill more difficult to cure, are the’effects of a scorbutic taint lurking in 
thehabit. , ~ ’ 
, Te choleric disposition of the English is althost proverbial. Were 
*] to assign a cause, it wotld be, ‘theix living somuch on animal food. 
There is no doubt but this induces a ferocity of temper, unknown to 
men Whose food is taken chiefly from the vegetable kingdom,” (unless 
itideed, these latter‘indulge habitually and freely in the use of intoxi- , 
cating substancéSs:). , ti : _ 
_ The celebrated Hufelarid teaches us that a simple vegetable diet is 
most conducive to health and long life; and the late, distinguishe 
Dr Abernethy, éxpressed his convictions in favor of the same,epinion. — 
_ DrLambe whois now over 70 years of age, and who has probably been 
the most successful practitioner in England, in the treatntent ; ti- 
nate chronic diseases, and especially of the cancerous, scrophulous and 
scorbutic character-—-has himself subsisted for the last thirty years, on 
exclusively vegetable diet, and has almost entirely depended on such 
adiet as his means of cure. 

The following is from the first Vol. p. 7, of the Journal of Health, 
published at Philadelphia, in 1830, and conducted by some of the 
ablest Physicians of that medical emporium. 

“For the information of all such misguided persons, [as think that they 
cannot preserve their strength without antag freely of some kind of 
flesh-meat and who believe their children would suffer without it,] we 
beg leave to state that the large majority of mankind do not eat any ani- 
mal food, or so sparingly and at such Jong intervals, that it cannot be said 
to form their nourishment. Millionsin Asia are sustained by rice alone, 
with perhaps a little vegetable oil, for seasoning. In Italy, and south- 
ern Europe generally, bread made of the flour of wheat or Indian corn, 
with lettuce and the like mixed with oil, constitutes the food of the 
most robust part of its population. The Lazzaroni of Naples, with 
forms so active and finely proportioned, cannot even calculate on this 
much ; coarse bread and potatoes is their chief reliance: their. drink of 
luxury is a glass of iced water slightly ascidulated. Hundreds of thou- . 
sands, we might say millions, of Irish, do not -see flesh meat Or fish 
from one week’s end to the other. Potatoes and oat meal are their ar- 





“Salt is probably very largely concerned in prodaciag scurvys. 
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ticles of food—if'milk can be added itis thought a luxury: yet where 
shall we find a more healthy and robust population, or one more en« 
during of bodily fatigue,and exhibiting more mental vivaeity? What 
a contrast between these people and the inhabitants of the extfeme 
north, the timid Laplanders, Esquimaux, Samoideans, whose food jg 
almost entirely animal !” 

Within the last five or six years, many, ifnot all of the most emi- 
nent physicians of this country, have been rapidly advancing to the 
same theory arid practice, and some of them have already taken a Wes 
cidedvand open stand on this ground which Prof. A. G. Smith thinks 
so strange and preposterous. ° *, 

And finally we would respectfully suggest, that if.he does not soon 
come on to the same ground himself, he will most assuredly be left be 
hind, in the progress of truth and science. 


Z 
LONGEVITY OF EARLY, CHRISTIANS AND OTHERS. 


“Tt is surprising to what a great age the Eastern Christian’, who re- 
tired from the persecutions into the deserts of Egypt and Arabia, li 
healthful on a very little food. We are informed by Cassian, that 
common measure for twenty four hours was about twelve ounces, with 

ly pure water for drink. St. Anthony lived to 105 years on mere 

read and water, adding only a few herbs at last. On a similar diet, 
James the hermit lived to 104. Arsenius, the tutor of the emperor 
Arcadits, to 120. “ Sixty five years in society and fifty five in the des- 
ert. St. Epiphanus, to 115; St. Jerome, to about 100; Simeon Sty- 
lites, to 109 ; and Romualdus, to 120. 

“And it is wonderful in what sprightliness, strength, activity and free- 
dom of spirits, a low diet even here in England, will preserve those 
who have habituated themselves to it. Buchannan informs us of one 
Laurence, who preserved himself to 140, by the mere force of temper- 
ance and labor. Spotswood mentions one Kentigern, (afterwards call- 
ed St. Mongah, or Mungo, from whom the famous well in Wales is 
named) who lived to 185 years : and who, after he came to years of un- 
derstanding, never tasted wine nor strong drink, and slept on the cold 
ground. My worthy friend Mr Webb, is still alive. He, by the quick- 
ness of the faculties of the mind, and the activity of the organs of his 
body, shows the great benefit of a low diet ; living altogether on veget- 
able food and pure water. Henry‘Jenkins lived to 169 years on a low 
coarse and simple diet. Thomas Parr died at the age of 152 years 
and 9 months. His diet was coarse breaf, milk, cheese, whey atid 
small beer ; and his historian tells us, that he might have lived a good 
while longer if he had not changed his diet and air; coming out of & 
clear thin air, into the thick air of London, and being taken into a 
splendid family where he fed high, and drank plentifully of the best 
wines, and as a necessary consequence, died in ashort time. Dr Lis- 
ter mentions eight persons in the north of England, the youngest of 
whom was above 100 years, and the oldest was 140. He says, it isto 
be observed that the food ofall this mountainous country is rere | 
coarse.” —Cheyne’s Essay on Health and Long Life. 6th Lon. Ed. 
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CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Me Camsett; Dear Sir: .Allow me through your columns to 

tthe propriety and importance of calling a convention of the 

friends of Physiological Science, to be held in Boston during the week 
of the anniversaries, in May next. 

The propriety of such a measure is apparent to my mind, from the 
consideration that the advancement of this science is emphatically and 

a great moral subject, intimately affecting the best interests of 
the human race. It has, moreover, the most direct ‘bearing upon the 
religious interests of society, the spread of the gospel, and the regene- 
ration of man. Nothing can or does interpose more obstacles to the tri- 
umphs of christianity, than the blind sensuality which a knowledge of 
the true principles of Physiology alone can remove. Well may we then, 
in common with other benevolent, philanthropic and religious associa- 
tions, hold a convention for the purpose of advancing our cause, 

Of its importance I need scarcely speak. It is obvious on the least 
reflection. We live.in a busy age, in an agitated and agitating period 
ofthe world, Allis in motion, and whatever cause is not advancing 
with the spirit of the times, must necessarily be left far in the rear. Ifwe 


wish then, that Physiological Science should move on with the Progra, i 
; 


of society, we must place it in a position to receive the current impu 
of society ; we must present it prominently before the public wibd and 
keep it there. It is the great consumative of the temperance cause, 
and must be placed amorig the moral movements of the day. And 
how can we do this so effectually as by calling together the distin- 

ished friends of this blessed science from all parts of our land ? 

ould it not make a great impression on the public? Would it not 
give a new impulse to the cause ? 

Will not the American Physiological Society, take this matter under 
consideration immediately ; for if any thing is done, it must be dona 
soon. Yours truly, 

Boston, March, 1838. A. W. 





ULTRA ABSTINENCE FROM ANIMAL FOOD. 


We, “Grahamites,” are often charged with ultraism in our notions; 
and among other things, in regard to abstinence from animal food. To 
a certain extent we plead guilty to the charge. We do rather try to 
awaken and cherish a feeling of horror at the shedding of blood. We 
do look upon the lives of animals as being their own, as much as ours 
are, and that we may not, for the mere gratification, of what we hold 
to be a depraved appetite for blood, bite, murder and devour them. If 
it be necessary, to sustain the life of the individual, or to promote the 
welfare of the human race, that we should take the life of the inferior 
animals, we should not, perhaps, hesitate to do it ; but we believe that 
there is no such necessity. On the contrary, we believe that the wel- 
fare of man would be almost infinitely better ten gay ifanother drop 
of blood should never be swallowed; and though as a mere dietetic 





‘108 Effects of Coffee Drinking on Stature. 


«question,“we tegard flesh eating as one of the least modern abomina- 
“tions, yet, looking at it in all its bearings upon physical, social and 
moral.character, we do strive 


3 “To view with tenderness all living forme— 
Our brother emmeta and our sister worms,”’ , 


"But‘we did not intend to enter into an argument upon this subject, 
‘Our only object in aliuding to it is to make an extract from the journal 
of Mr Rowton; missionary of the Presbyterian church, in Northern In- 
dia, Which we find in the Missionary Herald. The Fagqir leaves ug 
‘Yankee Pythagoreans in the back ground. Perhaps, however, we shall 
scome to this extreme bye and bye. 
Faqtr. “He (a Faqir, or priest,) is an old man, goes bare 
sand keeps a square cotton rag tied before his mouth to prevent the 
‘inspiration of insects and animalculae. It seems to be the chief part 
-of his religion to destroy no animal life; hence this precaution in 
‘breathing. He also carries a soft brush to remove all insects from the 
-path gvhen he walks ; and to complete the system, he takes with him a 
“pitcher of boiled water, that he may quench his thirst at any time with- 
-out the risk of swallowing any animal substance.” 
There’s consistency, equal to that of some of us, Grahamites ; re- 
-volting at the idea of swallowing a living animacule, but scalding them 
to death, and then swallowing their dead carcasses by the quart! 





Errects or Corree Drinxine on Stature.—A = yi pro 
has recently been ascribed to coffee, when drank habitually from chi 
hood to the age of puberty, which it is worth while to examine with 
physiological accuracy. It is said that the effect is to prevent that de- 
velopment of the bones, which would take place were this delicious ar- 
ticle néver introduced into the stomach. That it acts in this way, in 
every case, is certainly questionable; some individuals grow exceed- 
ingly tall, and would, were they to drink strong coffee every hour in 
the twenty-four, for the first ten years of their existence ;* but no one 
will deny that out ofthe entire population of any particular district 
which might be selected, a majority of the whole, living in the ordi- 
mary mode—that is, using coflee—would fall below the medium stat- 
ure of five feet nine inches. Scarcely one man in seven hundred, on the 
average, in New England, measures six feet; and perhaps those toweri 

above that altitude are hardly in the ratio of one to eighteen th 

_ Before and for many years after the American revolution, travellers 

uniformly spoke of the Yankees as being a tall, well built race of men: 

‘The females were equally distinguished for their fine, tall, elastic 
ures. The old men of the present day, who rarely tasted coffee in 
their youth, its use then being exceedingly limited, as a body are tall- 
er than an equal number of men, taken promiscuously from the trades 
and professions of these degenerated times. All this is imputed by 
many to the stinting influence of coffee. If coffee drinking in this cli- 
mate does prevent children from being as tall as they were originally 

designed to be; parents ambitious of practicing upon the first princi- 


* No child could live ten years to drink coffee every hour in the twenty four.—Ed. Journal. 
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of calisthenics, had better return to the old: fashioned though ex- 
cellent and appropriate dish of bread and milk,. which. under ordi 
circumstances never failed to give health, height-and happiness to those 
who were reared upon it.— Medical and Surgical Journal. 








Aw Ossir1ep Man.—In the Museum ef Dublin, there isa skeleton 
of one Clark, a native of the city of Cork, whom they call the ossified 
man, one of the greatest curiosities of nature. It is the carcass of a- 
man entirely ossified [converted into bone,] in: his life, living in that 
condition several years. Those that knew him before: his surprising, 
alteration, affirm that he had been a young man of great strength glk 
pg 6 He felt the first symptoms of this surprising change -sometime- 

he had lain all night in the fields, after a debauch, till by degrees: 
every part grew into a bony substance, excepting his skin, eyes and 
intestines. His joints settled in such a manner, that no ligament had 
its proper operation ; he could not lie down nor-rise up without 
ance. He had at last nobend in his bedy’; yet when he was plac 
ight, like a statue of stone, hecould stand, but could not move in 
the least. His teeth were joined and formed’ into one entire bone, 
therefore a hole was broken through them to convey liquid substance 
for his nourishment. The tongue lost its use, and his sight left-him. 
sometime before he expired. 





THE STUDY OF THE HUMAN FRAME—ITS IMPORTANCE AND NEGLEOT. 


It is of great importance to know whether man is doomed, by the 
laws of his being, to unavoidable disease, or whether the suffering: 
which he undergoes is the consequence of violating laws, on the.obser- 
vance of which, the Creator has made the enjoyment of healih.to de-- 


If he is inevitably doomed to disease, he is, in this respect, far less: 
favored than the brutes of the forest; for they, when uncontrolled by’ 
man, are in the almost uninterrupted enjoyment of vigorous health. 
But if, as we believe, man is so formed that he may enjoy almost con-- 
tinual health, by complying with certain requirements, then, to know 
the requirements, is of the utmost importance to his well being, 

For this purpose, he must learn the mechanism of the various organs 
of the body, and their modes of operation; their mutual influence: 
and the manner of so exercising them as to keep them in a normal con-- 
dition. ‘For, upon every organ properly performing its duties, that 
condition of the body depends to which is given the name of health. 
The departure of any organ from the proper performance of its. duties, 
constitutes disease. 

It seems natural that man should desire to be intimately acquainted 
with the human frame, constituting as it does the tenement in which 
he resides, the organs through which he holds intercourse with the ex- 
ternal world, and the instruments by which he modifies the things 
around him, as to make them conduce to his preservation and enjoy- 
ment, and which enable him to reign lord paramount of earth. Yet 


‘ 
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how many, even among those called educated people, are unacquaint. 
ed with their own bodies? They learn to wander through eternal 
space, ascertaining the names, distances and motions of the heavenly 
spheres. They learn to describe the manners, customs and resourees 
of people situated at the ends of the earth, and to read the languages of 
nations which have long ceased to exist: yet they pass from the cradleto 
the grave without becoming acquainted with themselves.—-N. Y. Whig, 





——__ 


_ RECIPES FOR PLAIN COOKING. 
BIRD’S NEST SAGO PUDDING.—POACHED EGG. 


Mr. Epditor,—I do not send you the following recipes because I con. 
sider these the best methods of cooking sago and eggs. A plain liver 
wants no “kitchen companion” unless it be a wife,or mother or sister who 
feels the importance of having good and well prepared food; anda 

cook wants no “oracle” but her own good sense and enlightened 
discretion. The whole art of good cooking may be expressed in a 
few words. Let every thing be cooked in the simplest possible man. 
ner. ‘Take a healthy article of food, and if it needs cooking at all, the 
simplest mode of cooking it is the best mode. Thus, for i 
Rice. If itis admitted that rice is healthy food—that is, that it con 
tains about the requisite proportions of nutritious and innutritious mat. 
ter, of stimulating and unstimulating properties, then it is evident that 
the fewer the changes it undergoes the better. If it is cooked at all, 
therefore, simply parching or boiling it, without the addition of any 
thing else, is the best mode of preparing it. Every addition made to 


it, egg, or fruit, salt or spice, sweet or sour, only injures it. We don’t 


say that a little molasses in rice makes it rank poison, but we say that 
it is more healthy without the molasses than with it ; that it is better 
adapted to promote the best interests of the healthy system ; that the 
stomach in its natural state, digests it easier and better; and that the 
appetite, in its pure state, enjoys it with a higher relish---so with the 
potatoe. It is in the best possible state for the stomach when plainly 
boiled or roasted, eaten cool and chewed ; it is less healthy if eaten hot, 
less so, if mashed with the knife instead of being masticated and mix- 
ed with saliva in the mouth; less healthy still if mashed and softened 
even with milk or cream; still less so, if saturated with butter or 
gravy, boiled in chowder, or soup, or fried in hog’s grease. 

The same rule will apply to Sago. The best way would be to boil 
the sago and eat it by itself, and also to eat the apples by themselves; 
and all that I can plead in favor of any pudding is, that it is better, 
cooked thus, than it would be if cooked in a worse manner. So also 
of the eggs—better let them alone. If we must eat them, better sim-’ 

ly boil them ; but if we want something a little miser, that is manage- 
bie to a depraved taste, or if we wish to “meet half way” those in our 
families who will not go wholly with us, we shall do better to cook 
them in this way, than in one much worse. But; let us not forget that 
we are eating an article less healthy, when we might, with less trouble 
and at less expense, eat one more healthy ; and that every indulgenc®” 
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which we thus yield to depraved appetite or to the wishes of others, is 
at the expense of some interests either more or less important. By the 
addition of the apples, the sweetening and the spices, if any, we make 
it more difficult of digestion, and which is the greatest evil, we make it 
more tempting to the palate, and are therefore far more liable to eat too 
much, than we should be if it were eaten in its plainest form. Remem- 
ber this, and take the recipes. —_- 

Recipe for plain Poached Egg. 'To one pint of boiling water add 
six or eight fresh eggs, well beaten ; and after it has boiled one or two 
minutes, stir in three or four coarse crackers (more if you. please) 
pounded fine ; add a little salt, ifit needs be, (though the better way 
isto leave it for every one to salt according to their own taste, after 
each is helped at the table,) as soon as the cracker is fairly stirred in, 

rit into another vessel and set it where it will cool as quickly as 
ible. ‘To be eaten cool. 

Recipe for plain Bird’s-nest Sago Pudding.—Soak half a pint of 

in three pints of water, stirring it occasionally until it is onifitm- 
lyswelled. Pare and core ten or twelve apples, fill the holes in the 
centre with sugar, and put them, without pilingthem one over another, 
ina nappy or pudding dish, of such size that the sago will just cover 
them. ‘The sago, (which by the way, to a pure appetite needs no ad- 
dition of salt, spice or sweet, but which may, however, be Seasoned , 
to the taste, only let us remember that the less we add the better,) 
may then be poured on and the pudding baked until the apples are 
soft. It may be made thicker or thinner at pleasure, by using more 
orless sago. We sometimes boil the sago before baking and pour it 
while hot upon the apples. We think the pudding, however, no better 


. for it; perhaps not quite so light ; the only advantage is that it may be 


baked much quicker. To be set in a cold, pure air as soon as done 
and to be eaten cool. 

“Who ever heard of such a thing as a pudding without butter, eggs, 
oreven cream or milk?” ‘Try it, try it, my good woman; and you 
will find that a pudding made according to the above recipe, with 
perhaps such slight variations of the proportions of sago and water 
which your experience will suggest, that it makes a most delicious arti- 
cle of food ; and though it may not tickle the palate of those who can 
eat nothing which is not spiced, buttered and boiling hot, it will be 
sumptuous fare to one whose sense of taste is in any thing, like a pure 
state. There is no article which comes upon our table which 
me to gormandize so much, as this same bird’s nest sago pudding. 
it; and may you love it as well, but eat less of it, than does 

A VecetasLe Epicure. 

Please observe, Mr Editor, that not a particle of animal matter en- 


_lers into this pudding. It cheats neither hens nor cows. 





Prentice’s Last—anp Best.—An Qhio paper thinks that the edi- 
tor of the Lancaster Eagle, a fellow weighing 300 pounds avordupois, 
ought to be tried by a court ofjustice. Prentice says, “he had bet- 
ler be tried by a tallow chandler.” 
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